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Cl)f iart finmt.* 

Is February, 1863, there appeared in "Putnam's Montbly" an article 
entitled " Hare we a Bourbon among osf containing bets which tend to 
prove that Rev. Eleazar Willianu, a tDiBsioDiiry among the Indians, b 
identical with Lonis XVII of France, wire (ft has been generally sup- 
posed) died in impnaonment at Paris, June 8th, 1195. She oetemible 
object of ttio article, was not so much to advanoe any claims of Mr. 
Williams, as to direct attention to the subject as an interesting historical 
prob^D. About (he same time^there was published in Franca a work 
in two volumes, entitled " Louis XVll, his hfe, bis suff^ogs, his death, 
by A. De Beauchesne," purporting to be a minute record of the Dauphin^ 
life, and incidentally containing all accessible eridence of his death. Mr. 
H^iBon then threw off the character of an inquirer, and assuming that 
of an advocate, attacked tiiO proofs of De Beaucheene in another mag^ 
line artide, and finally publiehed the complete, result of his investiga- 
tionsand reflections in the toIui^ before us. The French work is wiit- 

• " lie LoBt PriDoe j futs tending to prove the identity of LouIb XVII of 
Pnm«e and the Her. Eleusr WjUianui, a misiionary uuODg tiie Indians of TSoioi 
Ameriea. By John H. Hanion. New Totk, BtUM A Brother, IM NsMan-it 
IBM." 
ft VOL. zix. 48 
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teii ill a spirit of extravogant lojalty lo the U^uitraDs, and perhaps some- 
vhftt ezaggeral«8, if that is poeuble, the atrocities of the Bejga of Terror 
and the sufferings of the young Dauphin. And although some may 
consider the work without authority on these points, yet thit is no reason 
for rejecting its evidence on the essential point of the Dauphin's death, 
consisting as it does of certified and authentic documents. The author 
professes himself, and, from indications furnished in bis book, must be 
considered a royalist who k devotedly attaphe4 to ihe memory of Louis 
XVII, who has resided for twenty years in the neighborhood of (be 
Temple for the pui^ose of gathering all possible information relative to 
his imprisonment, who has become tjioronghly convinced of the fact of 
his death, and who, ijl writing the history of his life, has entered upon 
the task of proving this ^t with all the warmth of an honest conviction. 
It is possible that notwithstanding all this profession and outward appear- 
ance, he may be (as Hr. Hanson intimates) only a hired agent of the 
Prince de Joinville, yet if this be so it must still be adinitted that he 
succeeds better in obtaining the confidence of his readers than does Mr. 
Hanson, and that he appears more dbinterested than the latter, nho has 
only the desire, common to every man, to establish an opinion whose truth 
he is thoroughly coovinced o^ and wbic^ he^wBs the fint to promulgate. 
His book is undoubtedly however &r more entertaining than that of Mr. 
Hanson. In the fbraner the interest of a romance is added to the cred- 
ibility of a history ; while the latter inspires at one lime the weariness of 
the dullest cbronioles, and at another the incredulity of the wildest fiction. 
The French work eontuns pass^es with regard to Louis XVI which to 
na sound blaq)bemoue,-but which no doubt conld be ottered by a French- 
man of the greatest pie^. It oontains, also, some passages of ingenious 
and one or two of prcrfound reasoning upon motives and probabilities. 
Tbeieare visible throughout the ttotk traces of French sentimeatality, 
but most of the faeling exhibited, AMiougb extravagant, it genuine and 
noble. In fine, it is a vivacious, animated, attractive, minute Freniih 
history. 

"The Lost Prince " is written in answer to thia work, and its author 
n^rtunately imitates M. de Beoucbesne in 'drawing up his evidence 
in the f«rm of a bit^rsp by. In the one case it was proper, for the 
author's object was to write a narradse, but in a strictly argumentative 
work the biographical form or even a close adherence t<) the order of 
time is open to many objections. The author, it is true, in some places 
discl^ms any wish to convert others to hia opinion, aad arrogates to 
himself and Mr. Williams the character of disinterested seekers of truth. 
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Ab to the latlw, beside bia own adtaissioiw,* and without attributing to 
him eveu the ambitions motifM natntal to humanity, it ib not to be enp- 
poeed that be feels any other than the deepest interest in esUblishing to 
the BatJgfactJra of his own mind and of the world, that he ie the son of 
Uarie Astdnette, and not of an i^orant, bigoted, and filthy Indian 
sqnaw. Almost equally unfonnded is the pretence of imparljality set up 
by Mr. Hanson. 'No mim who first introduoes to the world a new theo- 
ry or pretended foot' in s<senoe or history, can be considered unbiassed 
ia his discussion i^ it. He has appeared before us as an .advocate, and it 
would be great iDJualice to his book it&elf to consider it in any odiei light 
thMi as a plea. He moreover continually hints that the honor of the 
cloth is otAcemed in showing that this Christian minister is not an im- 
postor. 

The title of the book ia unfortunate, inasmuch as it g^ves an air of ro- 
mance to the whole, and thus alarms the saspidous before they have 
even examined its contents. The style is fiiulty — the sentences are loose, 
sometimes obscure, and oc«si(alaUy ungrammaticaL The arrangement 
is baaV The evidence is thrown ,togeth» without any regard to lo^cal 
connection. The author so mingles that which is without authority 
with what h well authenticated that the mind becomes confused, and 
while the creduloos believe much that is untrue, the sceptical are apt to 
reject all as fiibuloas.. When two contradictory statements are present- 
ed on equal authority, he arbitrarily chooses that which is most useful to 
im pnrpose. In some plaoes he advances unnecessary explanatory theo- 
ries, and tbeee, being raised on very sli^t foundations and therefore 
easily destroyed, tend to throw discredit on all of his theories. But 
these are not his worst foults. He makes statements that are evidentiy 
incorrect, and some of which can be refuted from documents ^ven in 
his ovn book, lliese careless statements not only cause us to suspect 
the strength of the particular part of the argiiment to which they refer, 
but also make it impossible for us to know which of bis other statements 
to believe ; since we are at liberty to infer from these follacies so easily 
detected, that others exist which might be exposed if we possessed the 
means of investigating the whole subject. Unquestionably, if ev^ 
BtAtunent of Mr. Hanson could be implidlly relied on, no room for rea- 
sonable doubt would remain, but in the present state of uncertainty with 
regard to his evidence, and without the means of testing its validity, it 

' Mr. Williams says, " I have baeo in hopes that mom moTMuent would be 
made in Europe in my bror : but,.ss you aaj, the aflair mmt be begun here 
and I will let the world know all." 
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is itnpoesible to form a conclusion with confidenco. Onr object ia, then, 
Qot to ai^e the question of Mr. Williams' idendty with the Dauphin, 
but merely to point out some reasons which prevent us from immedi- 
ately accepting all of Mr. Hanson's inferences. 

The first mistake to be noticed is connected with the alleged death of 
the Dauphin. Mr. Hanson says : " The only evidence adduced to prove 
his death is that of Lasne and Gomin.* If -that fMl,'there is an utter 
absence of prooC't On examining the woA of De Beauchesne, how- 
ever, we are told that a certificate of his death was mgned by four public 
officers and a score of other persons who had frequently seen th6 Prince 
at the Temple and the Tuilleriee, and were well acquainted with hie per- 
son. In another place the author alludes to this statement, but he there 
dispoeee of it with the Eummary remark, " that no documentary evidence 
b afforded of the fact." This also is incorrect, for the names of some of 
its signers are ^ven, and the existence of the document is certified by 
the French Minister of the Interior. 

The next misstatement is connected wil^ the question whether Mr. 
Williams is the son of his reputed parents, and although it was irst ut- 
tered by Mr. Williams, yet since Mr. Hanson qnotee it and founds argu- 
ments upon it, he thus becomes equally responsible for its truth. It re- 
lates to the baptismal register of the Williams family. He says : — 

"Wehavehsd the baptiBDial register at Gftoghnawaga examined, and the 
priest was made to certify it, and though the names of all f A« rttt of her ohild- 
ren are recorded there, together with the data of their birth aod baptism, 
mine does not ooonr there; and the births of the children follow so cloaely 
npoD each other, at Ttffvlar intervati of tvm jieari btliBMn each, thai it does not 
■eem natarallj possible I could have been her child, unless 1 was twin to some 
other child whose birth and bsptiem are recorded white mine are Dot — a thing 
whioh, when we take into oonaideration the ezaetness and fidelity with which 
mieh afbirs are transacted in the Chnrob of Home, does not seem probable and 
scarcely possilde. The silence of the bsptiemal regiater may, therefore, be 
deemed conclosive proof that this Indian woman ia not my mother."} 

This statement is incorrect in two particulars. A copy of this baptis- 
mal register is given in the appendix oi the work before us, and upon 
examinatjon it will be found that the births are not at r^|;ular intervals 
of two years each, bnt that while the rest are very r^ular, there 
are two intervals of about five years each, and that one of these occurs 
at the very time, when, &om his present age, Mr. Williams was probably 
bom. Moreover, when his supposed mother has attempted to enumerate 
her children, she has mentioned not only Eleazar but others also whoee 
names are not contained in the register. 

*ffil keepers. f Lost Prinoe, page 121. }PagaS41. 
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And again, there is known to bare been a John Williamg, belonging 
to tlie same &inily, vho was some yean yonnger than E3eazar. Nov 
tliere is only one John Williams mentioned in the regist«T, and he was 
born in 1780, and therefore there most either have been another John 
Williams, whose birth and baptism are not recorded, or Eleazer (who 
most then have been boni' before 1780) is older tlian the Dauphin 
eonld be, whose biilb took place in 1185. Either the baptismal register 
is incompletA and unreliable, and Mr. Williams has made a Btatemrat 
completely incorrect, or the whole theory of his pretended identity &lls 
to the ground. 

With these two glaring inaccnracies staring us in the lace, and uncer- 
tain how many more may be lurking beneath his protestations of candor 
ud impartiality, it is almost impossible to adyance oonfidently to a con- 
clusion. We cannot set aside all the dranmstancee mentioned by oar 
anthor and say unhesitatingty, that Ur. Williams is an impostor, nor, on 
the other hand, when we consider the doubtful reality and force of some 
of those circumstances, can we jump hastily to the conclusion that he is 
Uie D^|)hin. At beet we can but take a cursory review of his reasoning 
and notice where it is iQcom]dete. 

The author claims to have proved, 1st, That Louis XVII did not die 
in 1795. 2d, That he was carried to the r^on in which Mr. Williams 
spent his youth. 3d, That Mr. Williams is not an Indian. 4th, Iliat 
Mr. Williams is Louis XVII. 

I. We have already alluded to some of the evidence on the first point. 
It oonsisbi of direct tesdmony lo the fact of the Dauphin's death ; and 
its force is very much underealed in the work before us. It can be 
broken down only by directly impeaching the character of the witnesses 
<» by establishing a set of circumstances which can only be eipluned on 
the supposition that the Dauphin is still alive. The first course is 
attempted by the author, bnt without success, and therefore the point is 
left in uncertainty ; but we must remember that every additional, authen- 
tic bit of testimony, showing that Mr. Williams is the Dauphin, of 
comse so far goes to show that the Dauphin did not die in 1T9S. But 
even supposing this point clearly established, Mr. Hanson fiuls to disprove 
the probability that with a constitution so impaired as the Dauphin's, 
he must have died soon after his release from imprisonment and could 
not have lived to be a hale and hearty man of seventy years. 

n. That Mr. Hanson should have attempted to prove this point with 
BO little evidence as he has in its fiivor, is one of the most remarkable 
features of the book. He claims that the Dauphin was brought to the 
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xeffon where Mr. WiUiams spent his youtb, and in support of tJiia he 
adduces testimony which he deems sufficient to show that if the Dauphin 
did escape he was accompanied in hia flight through France hj a lady, 
a little girl of bis own age, and a meanly dressed man, by name Mr. B. ; 
and that tbej al] aM sail for England on their way to. this country. He 
also shows that in 1795, when French refugees were flocking to this 
OOUDtry, there arrived ia Albany a party of SVenob people consisting of a 
lady, a^^rently of high rank, a littJe girl about tea years old, a man 
meanly dressed, and a little boy called Louts, who was qaiet and shy* 
but as far as we know perfectly healthy and of sound mind. The mode 
which the author takes to establish the fitst of the above fects, is some- 
what remaikable. Kaundorf, a pretender, who, in 1832, was believed 
to be the Dauphin by many peraons of the highest respectalnlity, in the 
narrative of his pretended flight, said that he was aocranpauied by the 
pwsoBs mentiraed above ; and Mr. Hanson (ia one' of his theoridi^ 
moods) supposes that this pretender was really employed for some purr 
pose about the person of the Dauphin, becune acquainted wi^ this 
among other focts, and introduced it into his nanative when he set up 
his own claims. 

Mr. Hanson evidently seeks to identify the littJe child at Albany with 
tJie Dauphin, by means of the party with which he came. This testi- 
mony of itself is rather loose, for it would not be at all singular if, dnrii^ 
that year, many French ladies came to this country accompanied t^ a 
man-flwvant and two little children. But, mt^eovet, if Mr. Hanson bad 
looked a little further into the testimony of Naundorf, he would have 
found that Mr, B. and the little girl (two very important items in his 
proof) were assassinated in England before the Dauphin set sail for this 
country. Louis XVII may have passed through Albany in HM, year, 
and Eleazar Williams may be he, but there is good reason for believ- 
ing that this Uttle Albany boy is an entirely different person. 

Further on, Mr. Hanson shows that in the same year a little French 
boy was brought among the Indians by two Catholic priests, and that he 
grew up to be Eleazar Williams, but at this place he advances no testi- 
mony to show (bat be was ihe Dauphin, and he thus leaves bis second 
pnq)oeition utterly without support 

HL That Mr. Williams is of Freoch descent. It is needless to dwell 
at length on this point, for it must be considered proved with almost 
entire concludveneas. A tact should be men^ned, however, which has 
oome to l^ht nnce the publication of Mr. Hanson's book. A scientific 
gentleman, in one of our Atlantic cities, who has devoted much attention 
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to the mit^osoopio examinatioD of hair in buman beings and aaimaU- 
tad vho has noticed the varieties belonging to difi^ent races, has subr 
jeoted Mr. Williami' hur to an examination and pronoimcea bim of ml:^ 
ed Indian and Frencb blood, wbicb, if true, would account for many {leeit 
tiarities in bis appearance, &c It is uncertain at present bow muck 
weight sboald be attached to tbis gentleman's theory, but if it is oorrect, 
Mr. Williams' pretosuons are totally unfounded. 

IV. The last point, Til : that Eleazar Williams is Louis XVII, althou^ 
evidenlJy the most important of all, has, we fear, boo little evidence to 
support it. Some have appeared to think that when Williams is proved 
to be not an Indian but to bear a marked resemblance tc the Bourbonk 
that the work is done and the proof accomplished. Bnt there is a wide 
gnlf between proving that he is a Fremchman and that he even has 
Bourbon blood in him, and proving that he is Louia XVU. Mr. Hanson 
himself says, "It may be easy to find persona with Bourbon physiog- 
itomy in Paris, aad aa easy to account for it;"* but this being ao, it ii 
jnst ae probable that Williams is one of these and has been placed ia 
this Gounby when an infant for family resttons, as that ha is idwtieal 
wi^ a boy whose death fifty years ago was certified by over twenty wit* 
nOBBOa. The tokens of personal identity are by no means conduBive, nor 
■te they such ae might not exist on the above supposition. Those 
impostors who have from time to time obtained credit with the blgheat 
Euniliea of Franoe, cannot be thought devdd of at least equal resem- 
blance to the Dauphin both in genemi appeanuiee and in the sears left 
by disease and injui^ ; and oae of them deceived even the Dauphin's 
nurse, who made a formal declaration that he was Louis ZVIL Meet of 
ttke evid«ioe on this point depends upon the word of Mr. Williams, and 
whatever value his friends and aoquaintaacee may attach to it, yet the 
possibility of monomania and the facility with which men sometimes 
deceive themselves, render it improbable that in future times his own 
testimony will be received as evidence of legal or historical value. 

Tbis article has been written in no fault-finding spirit, and without the 
wish either to prove or disprove the truth of Mr. Hanson's conclusions, 
but merely with the desire to express and support the conviction, that so 
far we have not euongh reliable evidence to found belief upon. And 
tbis state of uncertainty, though distressing to the accurate and laborious 
historian, leaves to others room for interesting speculation. We believe 
Mr. Williams to be firmly convinced of the justice of his pretensions, 
bnt the strongest human convictions are liable at tames to waver, and 

■p. 894. 
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doubte, even upon this question, must occasionally orou hia mind. He 
mnit occuioaally doubt whether he is the aon of that noble perBon 
whoee wrongs and tlieiT heroic endurance were so conspicuous ; whether 
he has indeed received the adulation of courtiers, the flatteri«e of princes, 
and the caresses of a queen ; whether he was in reality t&at child-king whose 
innocent merriment and terrible sufferings are so amusing and affecting 
in the recital. Supposing this pious mbsionary to be indeed the descend- 
ant of the CEesars, wonderful ia the change in his worldly position, but 
&r more wonderful the transformation effected in his modes of thought, in 
his belie&,and in his character. ItisnoimputalJonon the sincerity of hia 
present convictions to say that if he hod remained in the station to which 
he vas born, he would hare been (and with equal sincerity) a Roman 
Catholic instead of a Protestant, a Legitimist instead of a Bepublicui. 
He no doubt, in many a youthful encounter, has stoutly opposed the 
doctrines of legitimacy and divine right, and maintained the rights of the 
people, but he little dreamed that therein he was advocating principles 
which have driven his family from thor native land, have brought his i 
&tber and mother to the scaffold, and have doomed him to a painful 
imprisonment and a protracted exile. He has often zealously labored to 
convince poor Catholic Indians of the damning nature of their errors, 
without reflecting that iu his other personality, he would have fallen into 
the same mistakes as these miserable savages. How humiliating is the 
r^eotion that proad,self-confident, and arrogant as we are in maintaining 
each bis peculiar dogmas, and impossible as it appears to us that any can 
nncerely doubt them, yet had we been subjected to other influences, our 
present opinions would have seemed to us fiiU as absurd, msincere, and 
untenable as those we now dendet How uncertain are the deductions 
of reason, and how comparatively wtwthleas is human belief, when they 
are so modified by circumstances I 
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9.i)t <foe of IHiltsn. 

"O mia compiigna amata, 
di qnesta mie vita 
Vero cor, ora vita." 

The "Adamo" of Andreiiii.* 
Thb Fall of Man was the first great event of his hbtoiy. It waa here- 
that supernatural agencies of good and evil atrove on jet uutrodden^ 
ground. It waa here that the dream of innocenc« became the hard 
reality of struggling virtue, and nnder its present conditious the grand 
march of Humanity waa begun. It was upon this transition period, so 
fraught with passion and pregnant moral events, that the mind of Milton 
was instinctively fixed. For htm — 

"The ebba and flowa of vboae fatbomlew ionl 
Were aa tidea to the reat of mauldnd" — 
"the nnconqnerable will" of Satan, the hate of "the strongest and 
fiercest" spirit, Moloch, the horrors of Hell and the glories of Heaven 
were commensurate subjects. Nor, leaving the supernatural, was there 
a more worthy theme than the pleasant places and golden hours of Para- 
dise ; the primitive innocence, the fearful dereliction and the despairing 
repentance of onr tiltst Parents. 

It may seem paradoxical, after this, to assert, that Eve also waa emi- 
oently a subject congenial with the poet's mind. It is generally sup- 
posed, and not wholly without reason, that great intellects, though they 
pile up Oyclopean masses to the development of one great idea, slill lack 
the Phidian delicacy of finish, — that he who depicted the strongly 
marked lines of Satanic passion, would not adequately portray the soft 
lineaments of Eve. But such, with Milton, was uot the case. His was 
a power of expression almost superhuman, but it was power under strict 
rule. It was a ponderous engine forging massy shaiU or slender ban at 
will — works of power, or works c^ beauty. He had also, at the same 
dme, a glorious concep^on of the sublime, and a delicate sense of the 
beautiful His imaginadon was Ocean's vastness with the multitudtuoua 
smile of rippling waves playing upon its surface.f It was at once strong, 
pure, sensitive, seeking In the elements of things ihat perfection whidi 
experience did uot reveal. It must be confessed that we would some- 

■Hsley'a Uf* of Hilton. 

t •■ ntrlot Tt nfintr lvttp«|i*r rfXoi^ii.''— Aawsh. PrometbatiB, BS. 
VOL. la. ** 
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timea prefer to see less method in hU conceptione and more life io his 
elocution. And yet even this foult, as we call it) may but show that 
Milton's genius soared to a more perfect realisation of that tranBceadental 
periectJOQ which few can appreciate but all must reverence. 

Such views of Milton's genius prepare lu to expect a character of unu- 
sual beauty in his " Ere." 

The first oharacteristio is that of Weakness. Eve, in comparision with 
Adam, is inferior physically, mentally, and morally. This, by some, who 
look npon the present position only of woman, is regarded as a blemish. 
If the question could be taken on this ground, a reference to Miltoi^'s 
times and experience would show him not so far out of the way. But 
perhaps those who here criticise do not take the proper point of view. 
It should be remembered that the scene lies in the primidve state of 
mankind. The physical constitution was then perfect and healthful ; 
the intellect clear, penetrating, and undogged by physical ills; the moral 
sense keen and unsullied.* In this state the man and woman were 
placed, he with his characteristic of Power, she with hers of Senailive~ 
nets. It is not difficult to conceive that in this state of perfection, 
where the intuition of Woman's Sensitiveness, which resolves so many a 
problem of oiir real life, was not needed to define the subtler distinctions 
t^ morality, but all was clear and understood, the positive element of 
Power would take the lead as the superior, and man, as the more posi- 
tive, be superior to woman morally, as he is physically and mentally .f It 
was to such a primitive state that Milton looked, and thence he drew no 
faithless ideal. This fact of man's original moral superiority, may be 
more readily admitted as probable when we consider that woman's pres- 
eat superiority in this respect may be rather a social fiust than the nature 
of things ; since society shields her from those temptations which lower 
man's standard of morality. 

This threefold inferiority develops a second characteristic — tbat sus- 
ceptibility and delicacy which is seen in the modesty, softness, and sweet- 
ness of Eve, so like and so unlike Shakspeare's Miranda. Both are un- 
&shioned by society ; both love ; both give &ee expression to their 
warmest feelings. But whilst Miranda is mddenly, Eve ia womanly ; 
womanly, and yet a being of short experience and senutive nature, too 

* Robsrt South'! " IMloonrtas." 

f 1 havo aMumtd u undoubted tba nwatal enpeiiority of aim to wonuo. 
Until a lenutla BkooD, I« FU«a, Shakipearv, Milton, Bonis, or Diokaiu ia found, 
dooB not, I think, admit of doubt 
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modest to know shame at the expression of naturftl feeling, too amiably 
mild to make auglit but friends. 

" A thousaDd liveried aogeU lixsqney her, 
DriTicg far off «aoli thing o[ sin and guilt; 
And in ol«u dream and aoleuui vision. 
Tell her of tbioga that Ao greu *»x «an bear." 
A tiiird cbaractenstic, dependent on tbe too previous, is her absorbed 
love and dependence. Her love more absorbs her individuality and 
hangs her being on another's. To an inferior being, love is more a neces- 
sity.* The want of support from without is more felt, and more ezcel- 
lendee seen in the object of admiration. And this love also naturally 
takes more the fbrm of adoration and dependence. But the superior 
finds its attention less concentrated, for it is not measured by the inferior, 
and must take in something additional to fill its 8cope.f Thus Adam's 
love not only takes in Eve, but reaches up to the Infinite, while her love 
seems all absorbed in him. We see Adam making terrible sacrifice for 
Eve's sake, yet we recognize a greater intensity in her affectioD for him. 
It must be confessed, however, t£at this ideal does not coindde with 
life as it is, especially with life at the present day. The idea of man's 
moral preSmicence, as we have seen, harmonized with the first state of 
things; and we may add, was not discordant with the prevalent feeling 
in times of brute force Or mere intellectual power. But when, in the 
course of ages, and amid these dashing elem^ts, morel power grew 
strong Id Christian fWth, woman, the SetisHive, first recognized its purity 
and loveliness, and identi^ing herself with it became the undoubted 
leader. And ever onward, we conceive, in the great march of Christian 
OivilizatioD, woman, in this power, shall be another Joan of Arc, leading 
on the universal nadon to the highest liberty. And when, in the slow 
process oC time, the ori^nal perfection shall t>e regained, and in the free- 
dom of a p«rfect morality, the manly Power shall again take the prece- 
dence, then laying down the leadership whidi it is no longer her province 
to hold, she will again be the inferior, it may be, but not less the verita- 
ble woman — not identical with man, but coincident, 
"lin at the last she set herself to man. 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so tfces« tw^n npon the skirts of Hme 

• " Ha for God only, bIib for God in him." 

t "La plus belle dee virtues, le devouement, eat lenr jonissance et leur dsati- 
n6e ; nnl bon henr ne pent eiister pour elles qne par le reflet d« lagloire et de* 
proepjritfs d' na autre."— JfniB. He Stall. 
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&t aide bj lide, fidl-anmnud in all thair povera, 

Dupenging harvMt, Boving die To-be, 

Self-revereut eaoh and reverenoing eaoh, 

DUtinct in individaalitiei, 

But like each oUier evea w tboee wbo We, 

^en conei the Btatelier Eden back to man ; 

Tben reign the irorld's great bridalB, ohMte vid oabn ; 

Then ipringe the orowning race of human kind." 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
St|c Sclf'^bttcoteb filan. 

BT LEinnL 8. roTwiN, mixr wibdm*, ootm. 

Edccatiohal agents are of two kinds; thoee which become the im- 
mediate objects of Btudj, and those which direct to proper objects, and 
assist in studying them. Often, indeed, the same agent fulfills the office 
of both : the book, on which the mind is bent, directs it to others, and 
the pereon, who asgista the mind in respect to its objecU of thought, be- 
comee himself the object of study. Still there is a division of agents 
oorresponding, in the main, to the difference in function. The one class 
comprises things, the other persons. The latter are called educators, be- 
cause they place the mind in such ft connection with proper objects as is 
necessary to develop and improve its powers, and under the care of 
these most of those who aspire to cultivate their minds undergo educa- 
tion. Occasionally, however, a man of education is found who has dis- 
pensed with perwnal guides and assistants, and taken to himself only 
the primary educators — the objects of knowledge. He is the self-educa- 
ted maD. 

No broader distinction than this can be claimed unless we deny to the 
self-educated man even the ordinary blessings of civilized life. Now, 
our subject does not look to the advancement of man from a barbarous 
to an enli^tened state, but to the progress of an individual in mental 
culinre. The point &om which that progress commences may be taken 
differently, but certainly it shonid not be lower than the condition of the 
laboring classes in a respectable community. 

There are some circumstances which usually attend thp process of 
self-education, and often make it necessary, which should be carefully 
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separated m our T«asoDinga upon it. Poverty and all its aaeociates of 
propitiouB and unpropitious mfluence ; solitude with ite bealtbful quiet 
and also its selfish seclusioQ — thMe should be studied in gadiering up the 
forming influences of a character, but should be ueglected in a deSnitiMi. 
TlieonJy intelligible definition of onr subject must rest upon the two-fold 
view which we have taken, of tbe process of education. 

We may now correct, briefly, some erroneous definitions of our subject. 
The expression "Self-educated" does not designate one, who, as a Stu- 
dent in a GolUge or JJnivertity, has devoted himself earnestly to self- 
cnlture, nor one who, though unconnected with a college, has enjoyed 
the most complete private instruction, nor one who has merely strug^^ed 
agaioBt great obstaclee in obtaining an education, nor one who only 
eommenetd his education without instruotjon, because in these cases, 
altliough tiie importance of one's own exertions is rec^nized, both in 
the use and in the attainment of the means of ednoataon, yet the pres- 
ence of instructors is also recognized, as a regular part of the system. 
Nor, on the other hand, is the term confined to those who have enjoyed 
no advantages of books, for this would banish them from respectable 
sodety, nor to those who have bad no advantages but books, for this 
would banish them from all society, nor to those who have idtuned 
nothing but a so-called bueinees- education, for our subject contemplates 
education in a higher sense, as equivalent to true mental development. 
He is self-educated who has trained his mind without the aid of Teachers. 

We shall attempt to set forth his character not so much by examples 
as by reasoning, using the foitner not in their primary force as particu- 
lars for induction, but simply bearing them in mind to prevent too 
hasty conclusions. In other words we shall reason not ,/Vom example but 
to example, and this is quite proper inasmuch as the character we would 
describe ia to be delineated only so far as it is formed, or afiected by its 
mode of education. 

The characteristics of Self-education may be derived fifom the two 
ideas of Self-guidance and Self-Companionship. Aa these will readily be 
allowed to contain the peculiar influences which affect the self-educated 
man, they can be. claimed as the basis of reasoning on this subject We 
need not, however, be confined to this two-fold dassification, but merely 
mentioning these sources of thought as security against incompleteness 
we will arrange our topic under a classification according to the various 
characteristics of an educated mind. 

Kegarding first, then, the «n«nfaI(fepe%wwN( of the self-educated man, 
we notice, in general, great development' of particular fiuultiea; unsys- 
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t«mattc disdplitie ; poOTlj-fonned tute-, and bnt Iktle adaptedaew to 
abstniM philoeophy. 

8^-gaidance is not exempt from the lafr of tnodve bf which tb« suwt 
immediate mA prA«Dg dedre will firBt be satisfied. Now, atnce every 
one's natare prompts him to some punnits and stadies, more than Ui 
otheiB, the m&n who guides himself in respect to his studies^ is ^reraed 
hj these partial impulses. This throws the bent of the nmd in one di- 
recttoD, and the unrestrained ooncentration of eneigy produces un- 
common development. Pei4iaps some special ultimate object gitws rise 
to the coiirae of selF-edncstion. Some profession is sought which cannot 
be reaehed but tArou^A education, llien this startiDg impulse becomes 
a guidii^ and sccel^sting force ; the education becomes tbrovg^oat a 
professional and therefore in some points, an intens^y developing one. 
I^haps a simjde desire for improvement is the controlling impulse, but 
t^is desii<e is most naturally ^^fied by the pursuit of knowledge, and 
those branches of knowledge are chosen whidi are most interesting. 
Henoe the powers adapted to the acquisition of these are fully dwdoped. 

Is itu^ed diat Uie great influence overthe mind, here supposed, is in- 
oonsisteDt with that power of will which alone would incite a man to 
attempt and prosecute self-education ) We answer, that doubtleei a man 
oonld compel himself to follow the precise system of College-studies, did 
he believe the advantages of following it, and possess the means of so 
doing ; but one or tmth of these is always wanljng, and, as a result, the 
mind freely and d^iberately takes the course that we have described. 
l^e efforts of instmctors are directed in no inconsiderable degree to 
checking this spedal and eiclnsive tendency in education, and their im- 
perfect success, in many cases, illustrates die condition of one not at aH 
under such influence. Disciplinary education, though it clums more 
thoroughness on the whole, cannot clium thorou^ness in particulara; it 
enlarges a multitude of capacities and fosters a multitude of desires, 
but its symmetry is gained at the expense of individual development Is 
it, again, asked why the most learned and powerful men in particular pro- 
fesMouB are not most commonly self-educated ; we suggest that the 
number of persons so educated, is very small, while we must admit as an 
additional cause, which is a second peculiarity in mental development, 
that the mental discipline of the self-educated man, is not sufficiently 
systematic. This arises in part from what we have just been considering. 
His mind undergoes tension in but &w directions, and that not for disd- 
pline, but for the attainment of knowledge. You can trace his disci- 
pline on the path of valuatde knowledge, bnt that which is most Talti- 
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able^ B8 an occquisition is not alw&ja wide eoou^ in iU reladone to bring 
into exercUe all the powers of the intellect, nor, if it wete, esxt tlie mind 
arrenge all its energies around a ungle center, nor jet is the most valu- 
able acquidtion always the best for cultivating tha particular fooultiaa 
sailed into action bj it,. 

The same peculiarity arisea in a difierent way itota the ciFcumstAucea 
of die self-educated man in the prooees of hia edacation, especially th« 
earlier Btages of it These almost always favor, if not require, hasty 
study. Often poverty makes it necesaary to devote but a short time er- 
dvMv^ly to study, or fills up'the greater portion with labor for support: 
tfais k too economical for systematic discipline, wbicl^ in both time and 
Ittbor, is expensive. 

Again, observing the circamstaucte of Ilia self-edncated man we find 
bim to be much alone. Tha prodoctlonB of his mind are rarely subject- 
ad to the criticism of otl)ars,and Uien not of those who are his superiors. 
Be interprets his own standards and deddes upon his conformity to themi 
Now, thare is' a &culty of the mind which, mora than some others, 
requires severe, constant, nice cultdvaUon. This is taste. Again, there 
is an ability to fiitiiom iutticato depths of speculation which requiia 
aomething mora than direct, solitary, unintarrupted thought. There 
must be some one to meat the thinker in his assertions, break his chains 
of argument, than solve his difficulties, and again confound faim with 
9th^«. The ability and tasta acquired by such discipline are roraly at- 
tained by the self-educated. In general, then, as respects mental da- 
velopment, the self-educatad man is powerful, hut not symmetrical and 
finished. 

Passing, in the second place, to mental AoAtls, va observe in oui 
character, great acquaintance with his own mind ; marked and permanent 
eccentricities ; and a strong inclination towards the practical 

He who is pwsuing a course of Academic education, with a large 
number of fellow students, moving on as a part of a sptom, frequently 
es^agea in study simjdy because it is expected of him as his proper em- 
^oyment. His edvcation does not arise so necessarily from a conscious- 
Bess of his own abiUtiea as that of the salf-educated man. The latter 
finds his encouragement and support in knowing what he is, and for 
' what he is fitted- What i^umce has be for education t Everything 
without Btande in its severest attitude. He looks within, and every step 
ha takes is nerved by self-dependanoa, and ooncconitant self-knowledge. 
Hk being much alone has the same ^act, for the thoughte of the soli- 
tary settle moch.into thw own minds. So, also, by follqwing closely 
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the bent of his genius, be makes his peculiar abilities and Ijabiu more 
distinguishable, as well to himself as to others. 

Notice these peculiar habits for a moment. They are strong'ly marked 
because thvf are habita not of a carelees. but an earnest man. They 
are permanent, beoaose they have had an nnreetricted growth. Acad^n- 
ic Kfe wean away many of the eccentricities of mental action, but the 
self-educated man, becanse he is not made uneasy by them, saffers them 
to accumulate. 

The odier habit which we have mentioned, the tendency to the prao- 
tical, arises in part irom the conflict which the unaided stndent eiperi- 
encee in adhering to a thorough coarse of mental traiDing. The qaeation 
comes up constantly, "Shall I continne studying at such a disadvantage, 
or give up to the calls of business life V He answers it by a diligent 
comparison of the benefits resulting from the two courses, and his mind 
continually recnrring to thb ground of assurance, the practical standard 
becomes die habitual one. ' 

In the third place, self-educated men are distinguishable in respect to 
certain general tendeneiet of character. In most we Snd great self-confi- 
dence, because they have been always accustomed to trust themselves, but 
in some equal difBdence, because not having been accnstomed to try their 
opinions with others, they are apprehensive respecting their ability to 
sustain the test of experience. In the case of both, education has been 
in a cert^n sense a series of experiments, bnt the one considers them 
entirely successful while the other is in doubt. 

Again, the self-educated man does not generally make great^etenjton* 
to learning, and consequently avoids the mistake of those who think that 
because they have gone through coU^e, they are therefore fitted to 
enter a learned profession. He builds upon what he has actually acquir- 
ed, not upon what is usually acquired by persons in his circumstances. 
At the same time he lacks that enthuuasm for the learning of the schoola 
which inspires the liberally-educated. 

Foarthly. in nwrai traits of character we can discern some distinctions 
which we would not indeed press too far, but we must not overlook a 
certain pride of power, which accompanies the consdousneaa of havmg 
accomplished a work of immense importance and labor — alone. We 
see too sometimes a contempt for the calm, careful, school-taugfat phi- 
losopher which is unworthy <k an educated man. But a more bvorabla 
view meets us when we notice b» sympathy and benevolence for the un- 
educated. There is no such feelmg of distance between him and the 
unlearned commnni^, as is i^t to arise when one haa withdrawn himself 
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in ft m«uuro, during the whole coune of edocAtion, and found new com' 
panions among those aspiring to be learned. He appraoiaUe the obsta- 
cles which prevent the poor from being educated, and knows how many 
ardent deaiiea for higher life are crushed by outward drcumatancea. His 
own career, whether he arose &om poverty or not, shows him the di£B- 
enlties to be encountered and the benefits to be gained, and his iieart is 
drawn forth in noble effort. 

Lastly, we need but aUvdt to t/U mtntal aequititiont of the self-eduoa- 
tedman. How far they differ from those of other men of education can 
be readily infened from the mental development, and mental and moral 
traits whiob we have briefly dcetched. Ferht^ they may be sufficient- 
ly characterized if we oonnder them as connected to a great extent with 
a definite practical purpose. 

.We have thus oharacteriied, in some partdoulais, the self-educated man; 
and i^ in doing so, we have met with matter for censnre in both kinds of 
education, we may regard it as proof that he alone is perfectly educated 
who Gomtnuee the noble indcffendenoe and practical earnestness of the 
one, with the symmetry and finish of Uie other. In a loose sense of the 
term, all educated men are self-educated, for nothing can be substitiited 
for power of will, and intense appUoatioD. There is no inherent contia- 
rie^ in the two systems, and only those who are capable of self-educa- 
tion can fully appropriate the advantages of a University. 



j^olgrooli in '51. 

Notn of those scenes which history has consecrated acquire an intei^ 
est BO peculiarly their own as old buildiags. Be it the home of a ling or 
a peasant, the Palace of Versailles, or the cottage of Rob Roy neetling 
.amid its yew trees on the banks of Loch Catrine, there is Btill in an old 
abode, a vivid personality. It has its youth and day of beauty like man, 
like him ite age and decline. One looks in vain over a battle-field for 
any object to recall the charge, the embattled ranks, or the gloomy re. 
treat The laughing grain waves the more luxuriantly over the soil 
which has been ploughed by the cannon ball, and wetwi^ human blood. 

VOL. la. 4S 
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Bat th« walls of a castle, or the dim aisles of an abbey, carry the mind 
irremtibtj back to the scenes and times which have letit an intenst to 
their remains. They throw aroniid the beholder an atmosphere redolent 
at the past. 

It was with such vagrant thoughts chasing each o^er in qnick 
saeeeenoB across tha mind, that I wended my way through the 
<»vwded and ctrcaitoiu streets of the Scottish Athens, towards the dd 
palace of Holyrood. Edinbui^ is full of scenes of interest Its castle 
atone might render it a &vonte spot for the student or antiquarian to lin- 
ger over. But none of its celebrated monuments and ranatns elicit aui^ 
univereal attention as the ancient abode of the Scotch monarchs. It is 
the memory of Queen Mary whiiA gives die plaoe its air of rom&ntie 
sadneas. The most eventful, but by no means the happiest part of her 
Ikis, was spent here. Would God her yonth bad been spent on SootJand's 
soil! Had Mary never known the influence of what was then the most 
profl^ate Oourt in Europe, perhaps her loo short life might have been 
pm%T and hiq>pier, and Scotch history might have lost some of its dark- 
est pages. Holyrood Palace lies in the eastern pordon of the city, and 
before the grovrth of the " new town" must have been t^t removed from 
the busy life which bow surrounds it. The date of its foundation is not 
blown. The ohart«r of the Abbey (tf Holyrood beus date A. D. 1128, 
but long anterior to this a royal palace had stood on the same site. The 
present building was however erected long after most of the old Abbey 
was destroyed. The Abbey chapel still temuns, and forma therefore the 
most ancient part of the structure now shown to the traveler. 'Hie for- 
tunes of the Palace have been as varied as those of the Scottish dynasty. 
It was sacked by the bnatic Cimnwell, repaired aftw the restoration, and 
has been kept in a state of comparativs [reservation by the private mu- 
nificence of English sovereign's since thai day. The building is of quad- 
rangular form, enclosing a court surrounded by piazzas. On the west 
end stands the chapel, connecting with the court by a massy oaken door. 
The main entrance is through the south side by a deep arched way. Af- 
ter submitting my ticket to the inspection of a tall English grenadier 
who stood before the gate, I passed through. It was a beautiful evening 
in July. The slant rays of a declining sun touched with a mellow light 
the pillars and cornices, and lent a rich glow to the light clouds which 
drifted across the sky as I stood in the large court. The sentinels were 
pacing their quiet rounds on the comers of the court as pompously as 
though they were guarding the person of the Queen herselfl It seemed 
stnnge that Scotchmen should bear so quietly to see English sentin«& 
guarding the entranoea of their old palace. I was obliged to await here 
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the retuni <^ the goide, who vu thea tahJDg a party of nnlAiB thfou^ 
tte palace. These guides are Decesaary evils in viNtiag the old buildings 
of Europe, and I was agreeably surprised when mine presented huself 
in the shape ol a very pretty but somewhat afiected woman, whom I af> 
terwards learned to be the mistress of the Duke of HamilUn, to whom 
she had borne several children. 'Hiere was about her a pert and fasii- 
nating air which I imagined might captivate a sobw Scotchjnan, but 
which is too common in this country to attract an American. The wa- 
tnan'a tongue was flippant, and as ^e tripped along before me she expa- 
tiated with m>ndeiful ease on the age and beauty of the different psrla 
of the building. We passed through the spacious halls and long porti- 
ooe, while the echo of our footsteps sounded drearily enough through the 
deserted palace. In the long jucture gallery hang the portraits of one 
hundred and six Scottish Kings. In diia gallery the election of repre- 
sentative peers for Scotland is still held, a caBtom which will probably 
ewLtinue so long as the old palace can fumie^ a shelter for the decton. 
Leaving the gallery we approached the chamber of Queen Mary. Here 
even the guide's volubility seemed somewhat diecked, and (although it 
may have beui im^nation) I thought a look of sadness passed over iter 
face, as she toM me that the room we were about to enter contained ths 
Queen's bridal couch and a miniatwe taken from life. I crossed (he 
threshold and entered. Before me,iD the gloom (^ a deepening twilij^ 
stood the marriage bed of Uary. The Spirit of the Past was about me, 
and carried my fimey back to the dftys when the lovely queen just ro- 
tumed from her simny France creased that chamber door with light et<f> 
and lifter heaii. These old widls had heard the wtwds of love mur- 
mured in her ear by the amorous Saniley, they had seen her on that 
oouch «nk into the embraoa of the <»nel Kothwell, — they were the mnte 
witnesses of her illicit lovea, and they loo had seen the bitterness of her 
repentance. In the latter part of her troublous nago, afler controlling 
her deeper emotions in the presence of her menials during the long weary 
days, she was wont to escape to her ulent chamber by night, and weep- 
og over her follies and misfortnnee, think of her happy, thoughtless 
yonth in France. Few women have at so eariy an age, swept, like Mary, 
every cord of passion. Love, hatred, revenge, repentance, all had in tun 
flushed the cheek or swelled the bosom of the young queen, ere she was 
yet a mother. It was with a feeling of silent sadness that I drew near 
the window to look on her miniature. It was such a face as the young 
painter of to-day, who had read her sad story and wept over her fata, 
would sketch as an ideal likeness. Large pensive gray eyes, a profiision 
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of rich auburn hair combed back from the forehead and caught in a 
small velvet cap behind, a broad and fair brow betokening intellect, and 
a full voluptuous lip which relaxed to some extent what had otherwise 
been the intellectual beauty of her &oe ; the uncouth ruff of her time, 
htdf concealing, half revealing a graceful neck white and polished as 
marble. Such was the picture of a woman bom to wear the crown of a 
queen, but who dashed to the dust the fairest jewel in the coronet of her 
womanhood. Bett«r for, thought I, the stem, ambitious character of 
EUsabeth than the unenviable fame which lends a sad interest to the 
history of Queen Mary. The guide recalled my wandering fancy, and 
led me into a small cabinet opening into the chamber. It was in thif 
room that the queen was supping with Rizzio when the assassins enterc 
by a secret staircase and draped the wonnded fevorite from the feet of 
his mistress. The stairs are still shown to the curiouB. Hie blood 
stains in the fio<^ recall the scene as though it were but yesterday that 
the thoughtless pair sat at table, when the stealthy approadi of armed 
men dashes the beaker from the pallid lip of the Italian ; he springs be- 
hind hb Royal mistress, but the aasasuns drag him from the arms of the 
terrified queen, and dealing blow on blow thrust the fainting Rizdo, 
pierced with fifty wounds, down the dark stairway. On the table iu this 
apartment lies a part of Lord Damley's armor. Judging from its size he 
must have been of rather slender form. 

It was the lovely e'nin' fa' of Scotland as we reorossed the court and 
stopped before the chapel door. The arm of my guide was hardly strong 
enou^ to draw back the heavy bolts, but soon the portal swung back oa 
its rusty hinge, with a groan as though some spirit slumbering near re- 
buked us for troubling its cold repose. 

The chapel is of rich Glothic, With deep recessed chancel. The roof 
has long since fallen in, and the desolate walls alone remtun. The gene- 
ral efiect of the building is thus greatly marred. But the deep set and 
heavily arched windows, supported by grace^ly fluted columns, show 
what must have been the ungular beauty of the original design. Sever- 
al pieces of stone, parts of the wall, lay scattered about as I entered. 
The young moon in a silvery crescent rose over the wall, and threw into 
a deeper shadow the opposite side of the chapel, as my guide pointed 
out to me the tomb of the murdered Damley, I strained my eyes to 
read the inscription ; nothing remained but that single word " Damley." 
l^me in his hurried march seemed to have paused awhile and stayed hia 
destroying hand e'er he forever efiaced the memory of the poor £night. 
A sigh for his fate, and a prayer for his spirit, come unbidden to the tip 
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of the traveler, as he lingeis over the t(»nb. The ■shea of tlie Scottish 
queen Magdalen lie benesth this same pavement At the end of the 
deep narrow chancel stands the stone altar, before which Mar^ twice gave 
her hand in wedlock; once to Darnlej, aAerwarda to the prince Botlk- 
weli, one month after he was acquitted, unjustly, of the murder of her 
former husband. In the dim silence of this aisle she knelt at th^con- 
fosaional, whispering in the ear of the listening priest sins and secretfl 
which history longs to know, but which lie buried with the form of the 
monk who heard and remitted them. I lingered awhile before the altar, 
b}und by a dark yet &scinatJng spell, till the woman's voice of my 
guide and the deepening gloom aroused me. I dropped a crown in a 
pretty white hand esteoded to receive it, and leaving the chapel, soon 
found myself in the street before the palace. It rose before me like some 
gigantic ^lectre. Fancy could no longer sport herself 'neatli the rebu- 
king gaze of tbe old pile, which stood looking down as if in silent sor- 
row on the follies and vicea of the dty at its feet. 

I tamed away with a freer breath, and regaining with quick step the 
Inn, found my companions utting around the debris of a dinner, long 
delayed for my arrival The generous wine soon drove off the dark 
spirit that was on me. I had been wandering among the tombs of the 
past, and now together we canght the bubble pleasures of the passing 
moment, imd pledged the memories of loved ones in our hr off home. 



£inc0 on poutrs* <B>tuk Slant. 

Bbictt U pwnted on thy brow, 
And beauty oq thy lip serene, 

Thy melaneholy features ihow 
Tbe bitter Kgony bo keen, 

Whiah piereai to thy maiden heart. 

Standing eipoaod in crowded mart 

Sadly thon tumeet tbee from the itare. 
And shameless gadng of the crowd. 

As in tby beauty standing thare, 
ThoD heai'at the oriee and oUmora lond; 

As Turk, and Jew, and MoeUm, apeak 

Their biddings for the lovely Greek. 
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I eptitk to UiM M if tboo art 

No foncj of ao Artiffi brun, 
Aa if through beating pnlae and heart, 

The lif«-blood flowa in erery T«in ; 
I Bpaak aa If before tne ataudi 



ThoQ art a type of Orecia'a wnmgt, 
With tale of miaery on thy brow, 

& tale of atavery'B iron tbonga, 
And Mtter tears, that oonraing flow 

Adown a motlier** ttriekoD breaat. 

Where her ilBTe-ahild vaa wont to reiL 

No, Maident ne'er oan mortal hand 
Do justice to thy prieelew worth, 

Divine and glorioiu doet than aland. 
Too beanteouB for thia groveling earth ; 

So fair a form has ne'er been givon. 

Save to an angel bleat in Heaven. 



Cl)e Genius of tl)e fflaiiomttan JattI). 

Thb difiusiou and pennsnence of error reet in & great measnra upon 
the reeeniblanoa to tnith, whicli eiror is made to assunie. Fartictilar 
doctrines and duties, which the moral sense of man never fails to approve, 
particular usages, when agreeable to experience, or complying with the 
natural taste of a people, have been repeatedly usurped by saperstition to 
sanctify whatever of its teachings carry with them thor own refutation. 
Even the andent mythologies, crude and unmeaning as they were, 
sou^t to win the bdief of the popular mind by t^eir deference to such 
imperfect notions of right as tliat mind had already conceived. But 
were we to wish for a more modern and more perfect exemplification of 
this role, if we seek to behold a series of religious opiniona strangely in- 
consistent in themAelvee, vet attaining to predaion by mle, and compre- 
henaion by system, we may turn without hesitation to the religion of 
UahomeL Viewed simply in its results, the history of the Mshometaa 
Faith is surely a remarkable history. That a single man, "in peace 
after so many troubles, in honor after so much obloquy," should bequeath 
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a temporal kingdom and a Bpiritual lupremac^ to his saccesaors, tliat 
those succeeaoiB should be so unitod in making the march of tlieir 
religion keep pace with the march of their arms, that they should have 
fcunded an empire of more than Roman energy, of more than Persiui 
magnificence, that the l^ne of twelve centariea should find the religion, 
lliongh shorn of its faireet poeaessions, still animate in almost its original 
purity : that all this should hare been the work of religious enthusiasm 
united to national pride, is certainly to the Philosopher and the States' 
man a theme of surpassing interest But assuredly no leas interesting ie 
it, to trace the gradual development of the Qenins of that Religion, 
which, for the Arab, was a spirit of conquest, for the Saracen, a love of 
learning, for the Hindoo, an emuicipation from the foulest of human 
superstitions ; and doubtless, not without profit would it be, to dwell upon 
tlie &ct, that the Faith of Islam, approximaliDg in many particularB to 
the perfection of our own, has yet, by its intermixture with " ihe alloy trf 
human fallibility," done but Httle service to man. The history of the 
Mahometan Faith embracee three great periods. The first, a period <^ 
Beform, The second, a period of Conquest. The third, a period of 
Decline. The first of these periods beheld the Rdigion in its purity. It 
oonid certainly advance no claims to originality. In fact, its every excel- 
lence was confesEedly a borrowed excellence. Yet the Prophet had ani- 
mated bit Faith with much of the spirit of primitive Ohristdanity. And 
as diatspirithM been the firet to preach reform, so was the Faith of Islam 
a reforming power, at war with an ig6 of long apostasy to true religious 
eouvictions. If, in their origin, its ener^es were those of a leal, blind, 
obetdnate, raisguided, they yet became the servants of a canse pnre in its 
^rit and single in its aims. Or, if the work of a religions imposition, 
they still knelt in reverence before th« noblest of haman rsalities. Un- 
deniably impure, yet retaining a conception of the truly pure, lost in dis- 
faonor, yet not without the traoee of a nobler nature, their efforts were as 
little commensurate with their ability as their character was worthy of 
their mission. 

To reform, then, was the original impulse of the Religion ; and with- 
out disregarding the evil necessarily renulting from Uie false pretemdons 
of the Prophet, his religious system, while yet in its virgin parity, will be 
held as admirably fitted to precede the coming of a purer dispensation. 
In the second period the religion changed. Its spirit, once earnest to 
reform, to elevate, and to bless, now changed to a spirit whose influence 
for evil has been without a paralldL That pasaiou for conquest, which 
quickened the martial ardor of Arabia, which smote the empires of the 
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East, whioh OTemui the wastes of Africa, and terrified the chirahy of 
Europe, that spirit was now to be inToked. Nor was this all. The pos- 
aibilitiee of univenal supremacy were weighed against probabilities of 
local superiority ; unthiukiDgly, no doubt, yet the significance of hia 
after-life discloses the choice of Mahomet in giving to his religion its 
local character. Such were the modifications that conspired to raise the 
faith of Islam to a spiritual ascendancy which the world looked upon iu 
wonder, lliey conspired to bring into one communion nations that were 
fierce and inveterate enemies. They conspired to enlist in the same 
cause sympathies that never before had had an object in common. Their 
influence has everywhere been to render the history of Islam the most 
splendid history in the annals of religious fanaticism. He revelation at 
Medina had undone the revelation at Mecca ; yet out of their union has 
grown the present religion of Islam. 6pe«al revelation, while adding to 
the f^th at the expense of its purity, served also to multiply its doctrines 
at the expense of their consistency. Thus the Koran, if remarkable for 
any distinctive feature, is remarkable for its plain inconsistency. To 
Special Revelation can be traced that demon of intoler^ce brooding 
over the faith with more than Satanic Power. 

Special revelation, too, made known the miseion of the sword. Yet 
its agency in promoting a spirit' of aggression, has been not simply 
direct and unequivocal. The deliberations of the council, the exigencies 
of the battle-field, the woiship of the religions assembly, gave it a power 
secret as well as open, silent, as well as speaking. Such was the lever 
mighty in the hands of the Prophet, to bring down a religion of reform 
to the level of a religion of policy. So earnest was Mahomet in his con- 
victiona of its utility, so far did he press the apphcation of its powers, 
that it might truly be said of him, 

"mi aotam repntaiu, ti qnid tapereeMt Rgandom." 

He characteristics already mentioned, owe their origin and signifi- 
cance to what History has shown to be a leading principle in the Faith. 
Twelve centuries are not without their testimony to (he fact, that this 
reli^on is preeminently hostile to the development of the powers of 
man. This hostility to the development of the mental faculties has re- 
sulted in ignorance, the prominent, prevailing feature of the Mahometan 
mind. It is true that under the Omiades, learning and science revived. 
It is true, that the l«nth century beheld the dawn of Saracen letters, 
more glorious than the meridian splendor of Saracan arms. It is true^ 
that the dominions (^ the Caliphate were once to Europe what Europe is 
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now to them, the contra of intellectual ncdTity, the fountnin of intellect- 
ual life. Yet, it is equally true, that bo much of learning and refinement 
aank as rapidly aa it roee; that, resting iu claims on no pennanent prin- 
ciple, knowledge departed as greater attractions came. The same prin- 
ciple ia undoubtedly the source of another prominent feature of the 
Religion, previously meudMied as Intolerance. Thus the Mahometan 
mind, once zealous to learn, is now reooni»led to ignorance ; hating the 
world with an hatred well nigh unexampled, it is yet unable to be at 
one with itself While the Koran claims decisive authority in both ciril 
andreli^ous legislation, what wonder is it, that Reform be forbidden, that 
Progress in the ScJences be discouraged, that whatever may tend to lay 
open the fallibility of Islam be speedily and effectually crushed 1 What 
wonder is it, that the absurdities of the Eoran have not been made to 
testify against themselves, that, in short, the Mahometan of the nine- 
teenth century is eesentially the same deluded, ignorant being, with the 
Mahometan of the seventh century, when the voice of knowledge is 
ulenced, when freedom of inquiry is banished ! 

If any significance be attached to the history of Islam, it is such a 
significance as would deeply impress the conviction that the character of 
such a rdigion is radically deficient in all that would give it a lasting 
duration, in all that would make it superior to human attractions, in all 
that would satisfy human desirea. The Prophet, at Mecca, preaching 
doctrines of Reform, at Medina, preaching doctrines of War, t^e Caliphs, 
who immediately followed him, loung sight of Reform in the mora 
attractive vista of military conquest, the later Caliphs divided against 
themselves, the present necessities of the Mahometan policy all witness in 
one united voice to the incomplete character of the Religion. When the 
rising pile had scarcely taken to itself the beauty of the perfect structure, 
even then ite architect was planning what would mar its symmetry and 
would peril its stability. The doctrine of Fra-destinarion, which gilied 
Moslem zeal with an energy sublimely terrible, was yet a revelation, in 
after years te render the spirit of the Religicm as strangely spiritless aa it 
bad been strangely active. Thus modified and thus armed, the Faith of 
the Prophet went forth conquering and to conquer. 

But the end was not yet Long since had Medina received the ashes of 
the Prophet The Caliphate, in the severe simplidty of its youth, in the 
terrible energies of its prime, in the regal magnificence of later yean 
had passed away. The struggle at Tours swept back the tide of Sara- 
cen invasion, while heroic Sobieski had shown the Turks that faith with, 
ont reason, that eathoaiaam beyond control, alike were powerless to sub- 
TOL. ziz, 46 
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due. And then came the end. Tbe eod of a Faitli who6e modve pow- 
era Bprang not less Troin a miBtakeo zeal, than its doctrines from a bold 
imposition. The end of a Religion, whose atter indiflerence to the low 
of its purity and the departure of its nobility, seems to lend a unction 
to what Grecian mytiology would f«n believe, that the gods in&tuate 
him whom thej intend shortif to destroy. The third epoi^ opened, and 
tiie naljons of Christian Europe no longer stood in awe at the pr<^;r«sB 
of Moslem Arms. Principles bound np in the religion to insure its per- 
petuity were beginning to betray what it had been their office to aseist. 
Its local character was setting limits to a conquest it had been chiefly 
instrumental in up-bailding. The world had beheld the religion spread- 
ing wider, while its purity bedame leas pure ; wider, though its eipsnrive 
enei^es were soon to find a limit; wider still, though at each remove, 
was drawn a lengthening chain of slarerj to pride and error, yet 
promising no ultimate deliverance to mnoh that stiU was pare. Even 
&e fervor of Grecian Patriotism, even the energy of Roman Law, even 
the license of German Freedom, are but &int types of the spirit that 
broagbt the Religion into being. Displayed in a religious zeal, it united 
communities once separate and hostile ; rising to tbe dignity of a ruling 
impulse, it overawed the power of the Barbarian, it put to shame the 
profession of the Christian ; but now, unable to reform since Prejudice 
forbids, not daring to conquer, while Hope no longer promises that the 
setting Sun shall rise again, it has fallen to the spirit of a nation lost to 
progress in knowledge, elevation of sentiment, unity at home, and dig- 
nity abroad. So mighty a change has come over that which the Prophet 
hoped would be above all change! But while these outward manifesta- 
tions of its spirit vary from age to age, the influence of the Religion 
in moulding the character of those who worship at its shrine, remains 
essentially the same. 

Wherever the doctrines of Mahomet have spread, wherever they have 
animated Arabian Eloquence, made sacred the arms of the Saracen, or 
presided in Moorish Universities ; there have they been to contract, to 
degrade, to enslave ; disdaining to be simple, when simplicity was tbe one 
thing needfiil, rebuking such af^irations for freedom as wait on all moral 
revolutKHis, what it might have enlightened, it has cast into deeper 
darhxeu; what it might have lifted to comparative Freedom, it has 
bound in a hopeless bondage. 
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(Somqimcntunt, 

With its prooassion, ita dinner, its speet^-making, and its pleasant n- 
nniona, is dose upon us. In man)' a retired village or bualJing city 
throughout the land, within some BubetanUal mansion, might just now 
be men a &tlier explaining to his children the purpose of hia anticipated 
journey. As the old stage coach or the rattling train approaches, we 
see the &reweU kiss, and the &ther, the husband — the Yalensian — ^is off 
for Comoiencement. Elsewhere you may find younger travelers, Jair 
maidens and blue-eyed school boys, just leaving for New Haven, to hear 
their fraternal relative deliver himself of that speech which he has prac- 
ticed so much of late, in the old garret above them. Who can tell the 
extent or nature of the anticipations which are thus centering in our city 
of elms! Who can tell with any d^ree of accuracy the amount of in- 
fluence which these annual annireraries of ours, exert not only upon 
those immediately concerned in them, but upon the country and the 
world ? Here, within a period bounded by the morning and the evening 
light, culminate, each year, the college lives of a whole class. Here, the 
last scene in what may be called the " first act " of life is gone through 
with, and youth, boyhood, colie^u, merge themselves in manhood, ma- 
turity, and graduate. Commencement is interesting in its ex^ses — in 
the display of dietoric, ia the learning, taste, and eloquence which it each 
year evokes. But to us it has a moral significance, of which these for- 
mer are but junt symbols. It is, as true as any, the dividing line in our 
lives, on one side of which is arrayed, in bold relief^ the Past, pleasant to 
the view, and dotted all over with happy memories, buoyant hopes, and 
glowing anticipations. On the other, the Future opens up to ns its un- 
tned passages, all indistinct, and sufficiently gloomy to fling athwart the 
stoutest heart, occaaioDal misgivings. There in the Commencement pro- 
cession, as it wenda its way to Center Church, we distinguish old men, 
veterans in this wet of life. Fifty jean ago they were where the class of 
'54 is to^ay. It was a great day to them and they remember it now 
with all its associations. Watdi their countenances as that handsome 
Senbr in his commencement suit, and with the self-satiiified, pompous air, 
which becomes one who has successfully, not to say, brilliantly battled 
all the difficultiw of &ur years at college — receives his sheepskin from 
the dispensing hand of our worthy Frex. A smile, an old man's amile, 
pia,ja upon thdr features. They smile as ^ley remember their own sen- 
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saiionii at jusi that moment in th«r own lives, and reflect upon the rela- 
tion which it has borne to all their later history. Cominencement, in- 
deed, to dose tliis branch of onr sntgect, maj be compared to the gate 
nhioh opens into a great city, towards which aa eager throng are ever 
pressing, to find themselves, when beyond its portals, bewildered and 
well nigh lost, amid the bustle and confusion which everywhere sur- 
roauds them. 

But Commencement concentres in itself the antidpations of Inaoy, 
who are in no way immediately connected with its peculiar exercises. 
The ladies of Npw Haven, (Qod bless them I } with a spirit of conservatism 
which in this age of steam and prioress deserves all commendation, 
have from dme immemorial lavished all their beauty, and their smiles, 
upon this anniversary. If mmor and appearances may be trusted, they 
are accustomed also to further evince tbar interest in the occasion, by a 
prodigal expenditure in dresses, fims, riggolete, boqnets, et cetera. The 
reenit of all this is, tiiat the gallery of Centre Church is made to recall 
to our minds the story of the Fairies, and to the Others of said ladies 
those words of Shakspeare, 

'"nislsahMiii 
Doth wear out mors apparel than the man." 
Commencement without the galleries would be dull indeed. How pleas- 
ant a thing it is to turn one's eye from the stage, where sit in solemn 
silence the orades of law, theology, and metapbysicB, np to those other 
orades, where admiring suitors shall with more than Delphic accuracy 
some day read their destiny I The motive which impels the dtJzen 
ladies, in thus sacrifidng their time and comfort to the interest of Com- 
mencement, is of course the desire to cherish and perpetuate a tJme 
sanctioned custom. We admire the motive; we admire them; of both 
we can say from our heart of hearts, Esto perpetual 

To railroad companies, hotel proprietors, boaiding-houae keepers, and 
hock-drivers, Commencement is a soarce'of pleasure, because of profit. 
Everybody expects to spend money, and nobody can avoid it. Your 
spare quarters, it is Ime, may escape the avidity of the hackmen. You 
may even engage board with some widow lady in a remote part of the 
dty, who lias not heard of the " war in Europe " and the consequent in- 
creased value of everything palatable, or otherwise. You may have a 
"free pass" on the railroad, and on your arrival look up some long for- 
gotten friend, who will give you bed and board, on the score of old ao- 
quaintanoe. You may tbna, with a little careful management, escape 
tiiese many fi-uiliul sources of expenditure. But, as you value your 
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money, beware of the '^AlimiDi Dinner." Hera it is, that nasuspectiDg 
ingeQnons Old Fogies, and chivalrous, warm hearted Yonng Amerioa, 
must "bleed" for their Alma Mater. Here it is, that intoxicated widt 
the endinBiasm of the occasion, and with appetites but half satisfied, 
appeals to yoD for pecuniary aid will be most effectually made. A fow 
eloquent speecfaee serve to arouse the former, and a glance at the table 
with its scanty supply of bread and bacon, reveals to you a fitting sym- 
bol of finBDcisI condiUon. Mechauically you grasp your purse, and 
yielding to a reeistleas impulse, yon, for the tnenlietb time, contribute 
your share towards perpetuating the "dme honored InstitDtion." 

"Ibm is Commencement a season of interest to alL Not only to those 
who return hither at long intervaU, to witness the repetition of tliose 
scenes in which they once partjdpatftd, but to otheis, who standing on 
the outskirts of the occasion, are satisfied to make it a source of mate- 
rial profit. Soon the Oommencement of 18C4 will have been added to 
the past, and another birth-day of our Alma Mater celebrated. The quiet 
of vacation will settle upon the old buildings, and the grass beneath the 
elms will grow agiun. To the graduating class the STth of July will be . 
a commencement indeed; a commencement of a new and more real 
life ; the inaugurating step towards the assumption of stem responsibility 
and important duty. To-day coUe^aus, tomorrov men! May not 
Commencement then be justly regarded as an era in our lives, and shall 
we |not all strive to cherah its memories, while we rafiect upon ita 



9S)t Ctxtjc Vxmm^. 

Thb critic has a peculiar office iu the literary worid. It is bis duty 
only to expose erron, and point out faults, not to write new books. He 
need not therefore be a wiser man, or an abler writer than the one agtunst 
whom he wields his pen. We ofWn detect &Ilacy, or unneceesory dr- 
cumlocution in a proof which we could never have originated. We may 
see the errors of a theory, though our abilities are unequal to tbe task of 
framing a better. Difierent minds have different trains of thought, the 
moat ignorant may know more on some single point than the wisest. 
Therefore a critic may detect errors in the labors of a writer, with whom 
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he claims no coinpafiion in point of Ulent or reaeaidi. But at the bar 
of poblic i>[Hiiioii, tiie mtic h, and ahonld be, jtiilged b; his succeai. H« 
» acquitted if he aupporta his opinioiu and justi&es hia ezc^ticHu bj 
Btwnd roaaoning ; if lie fiuls to do thia be ia ctrndwined. 

Tet it is a &voTtte rale with some, " never to criticiBe till yoa can do 
better," Soch would de|mve the world of the aUe and raluable nolea 
oS JohmoQ and Ha^tt, becaoae they coold not write Othello. Tliey 
would in fact deprive as wholly of the nsffiil labors of the critic, for 
where is the man who will critwMae, if he miut first say " I am better 
than thoo." 

Frmn the other extrane are heard lond pfaiaea of a dive^ard of hi^ 
anthoriliea, and <A investigadon for self. Bold ind^traidence of liiongbt 
ia manly, nobis, and the tHrthiight t£ every American. Bnt wh«i the bold 
thinker writes, he demands attention. Every writer dmnanda attention, 
relying either on hk known snp^iority, or the strength of his reasooing, 
to give w«ght to his ofanioas. The bold thinker lays no eUm to aape- 
riority ; he moat therefore rdy xdely <m the tralh of hia oiMuioDsand the 
strength ot th«r d^nse. 

In the last No. <i the Yale IaL, there appeared an article entitled 
** British Eloquence." Its phraseology was that of a critJciND or review, 
and it has hence eidted much dieeasaon. Hie writer claims no eqnali^ 
with the Editor of British Eloqnfflice. Yet this &ct does not of necesaity 
IcH-bid him to take np the critic'a pen, though it might render him on- 
osually canUons. We certaioly ought not merely for thu reast^ to 
laugh at the efibrt as ridiculous, or stigmatize it as insalting. If hia 
posiiJons are well-ddeaded, the student-critic deserves unnsual praise. 
If they ue only opinions, if fais argumeola are weak, public disi^tproval 
may teach him the inflnence of r^ntation. Assertion, like the bowie- 
knife, borrows all its power from the hand that wields it. Aignment, 
like the cannon, has the same force, whether pointed by the boy or the 

The article before us produces a fiivorable first impression. Its easy, 
elegant style needs no [muse of ours. Throughout it echoea that bold 
independoice so necesaary in this age, so os^I when reason is its pik4( 
And in the justness of the opening sentenoes we must all OMiciir, nnlew 
indeed we think them &r loo lame to eii»e8e our gratitnde. For we 
must look (at back through Ihe viatas of time ere we find a more valn- 
* aUe aceesnon to literature, or a more aadal aid to the student, than 
"British Eloquence." In his more genial remarks, the reviewer haa 
also added to his usual beauty of style, truth and force of sentimenL 
It is I7 these passages that he haa done himself so mnch honor. 
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But when we glance at the more strictly critical remarks, we are forced 
to refiiM them snch praise. We are told that Cromwell's speefJieB 
shonld have been inserted instead of Junius' letters. The qnesldon is 
one of taste. If anj one prefers aa his model of oratory the uaititelU- 
g;ible, barbarous fusions that have come down to ua with Cromwell's 
name, to the clear, polished, powerful arguments of Junius, no one can 
blame him. Id these speecbee, as CaHyla avows, we can hope to find 
no elegance or skill in the use of words, only bare thought, and for that 
even you must search long tmd with diligence. 

But " there were the noble and beautiAil defenses of freedom from 
Eliot, the tonchiog and saddened pathoe of Strafford." " Some of this 
matter should have been select^ instead of Junius' tettera." The critio, 
with all his sympathy for Strafford, or his reverence fbr Miot, seems to 
have forgotten their best speeches, and calls for some of this matter. 
Some of it has been given, the best speeches of the best orators are in 
the collection. And yet studenta all neglect that part of the book, jnat 
as the Athenian would neglect a Bcetian effiirt if Attic models were 
before him. We think most would not prefer those old speeches to 
Junius. Even Carlyle's quaint style has barely dra^;ed, Cromwell'B 
speeches from the oblivion in which they had lain two centuries. Dusty 
copies of Pym, Hampden, and the rest, must be searched for in large 
collections of literary curiosities. But each true student of Eloquence 
has his well-thumbed Junius. 

But, says the article, " We cannot see the propriety of placing these 
in a collection of speeches at all. As specimens of rhetoric, Milton and 
Browne seem to ns for superior, and have a better claim." But the pre- 
foce of BritJsh Eloquence tells ns that its design was to present "models 
of oratory," not " speumens of rhetoric." Those best letters of Junius 
are justly regarded as written speeches. They have no element of the 
essay or tetter in them. They are univeraally called by the best judges, 
"models of powerful and brilliant oratory." As such they deserve their 
place. This collection is not for lovers of " stately pomp and rythmic 
swell," or the " student of rhetoric." Such may find delight in British 
Poets, or British Essayists. British eloquence is dedicated to the student 
of oratory, the lover of clear and brilliant reasoning. 

For readers of high literary attainments and thorough scholarship, the 
frequency and precision of the Editor's notes might be sometimes need- 
less. But many will peruse that volume to whom the most trit« Latin 
jwoverb "is all Qreek." Many quotations are in every one's mouth 
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vhioh few could «ven find, which none could tocAle by die piedse Act 
and aema, or Book aod line. 

The remark on marginal notes is probably correct. In reading speedi- 
CB, the ideas ought to present thenuelves to the nuDd just as to a hearer, 
that the speaker may produce his own ^fect. Thos only oan ne judge 
of the eSect of different fonns of expreesiou and thought on the hearer, 
and profit by the speech. But these notes are valuable, and shonid be 
collected by themselTea for rrference. 

Though the real aim and gist of the paragraph on the Sftholarship is 
left very much in the dark, it has one fault, already virible. It moderates 
the value of claancal study to the orator. It represent Chatham as 
armed with the stores of old- English divines. We are led to suppose 
that Burke devoted himself to Bacon, and was too poor a scholar to 
have mastered all the great writers of antiquity as he actually did. It 
tells us that Fox weakened the grasp of his mind by classical study, 
while Brougham, British Eloquence and all history, show that the neglect 
of sdence caused the deficiency. The spirit of the paragraph would 
lead us astray. It was to the classics that those great Orators owed 
theit excellencies. Chatham and Fox imitated Demosthraes. They are 
famed for Qrecian simplicity, and dear pointed reast&ing. Burke made 
Cicero his model. We find in his speeches Ciceronian magnificence and 
copiousness of dicdon. The orator and the Professor mttst then travel 
far "on the same road." The orator ihould therefore be in some 
measure " a cloister student," so that, though awake to hie own age, he 
may not be deaf to many a voice irom the " dim and by gone past" 

With regard to the life of Fox, the article before us advances three 
opinions ; that he was in public life perfectly honorable and consdentjous, 
that he was trustworthy and deserved power, that his vices did not cause 
his political failure. 

Now the editor of British Eloquence everywhere excuses the public 
conduct of Fox as always conscientJous. 3ut many persons agunst 
whose honesty no suapicioa exists, have such traits of character that men 
never trust them. We naturally entrust our interests to those who evince 
most prudence and economy in their own business. And justly, for pru- 
dence and recklessness alike become elements of character, second na- 
tures, by habit, and the imprudent man in his own business, is not likely 
to become the prudent man in ours. Fox was from boyhood reckless, 
• rash, by no means careful or {imdent. His gambling habits, and hia 
condnued embarrassment, almost poverty, were the natural results and in 
turn the foster causes of such a character. 
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No one would tnut such r man aa his fiDandal agent Ib he then a 
safe Uvatae of the buaineu and finances of a loalm t Coald we expect 
the British people to otst into his hands die!T rast interestat In the ex- 
0I1H8 xagai in this article we see more chari^ tiian reason. Fox u not 
more reliable because his recklesnees of character reeolted from educa- 
tion, or because Wm. Rtt carae drunk into the Honse of Commons. 

The " private" vices of Pox were known of all men. As' evidences of 
character the; would prevent any sane individual or people from trusting 
him in these days ; as evidences of character they seriously aCTected his 
public position then. For in the writings of thoee days they were urged 
contduually and with great force. All through yoi^th, through middle 
age, long past the time when characters are moulded and ohanged, F^ 
ooDtinued a gambler and a spendthri& Only thirteen yean before his 
death, (17&S,) when helped from the very ^reahold of ruih by admiring 
friends, he renounced gambfing. But it was too late to change the char- 
acteror the reputation. They had grown and strengthened &om childhood. 
lliey had been confirmed by long cherished habits. Through most of 
bis life, through all those long struggles for power, the habits remained 
and were beacon lights to show all men the dangets of his character: 
when those lights had expired, men remembered still the rocks and 
diunned them widdy. 

We are puzzled to see wherein this article differs " still more widely," 
or " dif^ " at all from the cbaraeter of Sheridan given in British Elo- 
quence. The hater aimply states that ^eridan had groes faults, that 
education caused them. The former contoius the same &cta wrought up 
into a highly colored sketch. Herein they " differ." 

On the whole this article claims our approval rather than blame. An 
architect has in mere pastime constructed a model whose beauty, ele- 
gance, and originality of design, convinoeus of his skill. But its mate- 
rials are fr^l — it will bear no test. We admire its exoellenc^ and its 
originality, and hope that such skill employed in earnest efibrt, may yet 
rear atmcturea whose strength and utility shall equal their beauty. 

VOL. XII, 47 
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inemorabUta Halcnsto. 

CLABE PKlZEa 

Clau of 1BS5. 
• 1. W. D. Alxxudu. 

2. G. A. EimsiMii. 
8. P. H. 'ff'ooDWui>. ' 

EBOATTA 

The aaaiul Begatta of the YftU Nftvy, took pltMS Sfttnrdaj, July %%± The 

fDllowiag boato w«t« «nt«red l Atal&nta, six oan ; Ifftntilna, ux oitbi Bowena, 

four oftra ; Truuit, six oafi. The priies were two — a black- walnut headboard 

far the 40 feet boats, and a pair of bUck-wslnnt Mnlls for the RO feet boate. 

The race wu from the front of the "Pavillion" Hotel aroond a stake boat 

aachored a mile and a half ont in the bay, and back. The boate atorted at 

aboot 9.30 A. U. They ntorned in the following order: 

Naatiltil, 14m. BOa. 

Transit, 14m. 40a. 

AtaUnta, Urn. SOa. 

The Bowena waa dietanoed. 

The head-board wm awarded ta the Nandln*, and the bciiIIb to the Atalanta. 
A drill-priM, vif : a black-walnnt boat-hook, waa airarded to the Transit. 

ABSTRAOT OF THE ANSUAL OBITOAET OF TALE ALUMNI, 
Raid at At Alvmmi Jtttlinp, Julg iOA, I8M. 
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1868, n. 

ISM, 7e. 
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isss, tie. 

1S54. 

1864, AT. 

1S64, 6L 

1864. 
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CUn. Hamg. 


FU«uidnBeoID«tk. 


1787, William Hawley, 


De Bnyter, ». T. 


Jnne IS 


1789. William Brown, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Heb. 10 


1790, Hon. Samuel Jones, 


Cold Spring, N. T. 


Ang. 9 


1797, Ezra Bradley, 


West Springfield, Ma«.Nov. 11 


1800, Rev. Shnbael Bartlett, 


East Windsor. Ct 


June 7 


1801, Samuel S. Baldwin, 


Geneva, H. Y. 


Feb. 19 


1807, Jona. 6. W. Tmmbnll, 


Norwich, Ot. 


Sept 6 


1810, JoaiahHoIbrook, 


Lyn«hbiw«, Va. 


Jnne 17 


1812, Hon. John DaTia, 


Woreeater, Haas. 


Apr. 19 


1B13, Bev. LoDia Dwight. 


Boston, Mass. 


July 12 


1817, Rev. Jared Eeid, 


Tiverton, B. I. 


Jnne 17 


" Dr. Eiehard Warner, 


Cromwell, Ot 


Sept 89 


1818, Rev. Levi Smith. 


East Windsor. Ct 




■• Lewi* Weld, 


Hartford, 


Dee. 80 


1824, Bev. Biohard P. OleareUnd 


Holland Patent, N. Y. Oct. 3 




Lake George, H. Y. 


Aug. 29 


1827, Rev. Alsnion Baonden, 


Madison, 0. 


Nov. 6 
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Omm. Nun. 


PUwiruiaTiiMglDMlli, 


Age. 


Eev. Junes D. Levis, 


FalmoQth, MB«a. 


May 7, 1884 


47. 




Korwalk, CL , 


Get S9, less 




HoMtio N. Smith, 


Wilkinson, Co., Misa. 


Mch. 5, 1864 


46. 


IBS*, Henry A. W«lker. 


New Jersey, 


186*. 




1880, Rev. ilex. Hunilton BUhop, Now H^ven, Ct 


Feb. 8, 1864 


48. 


1881, BeT. Junea H. Fowlea, 


Kichland, a C 


Mob. 6, 1854 


42. 


183S,S«nndD. MamhaU, 


Shawneetown, 111. 


Apr. 18, 1864 


42. 


ISSS, John Steani AbboU, 


Springrille, Mich. 


Sept. aa, 1862 


88. 


16ST, Wm. Barlow Baldwin, 


Woodvtlle. Miss. 


Nov. IE, 1868 


SO. 


1841, Bavid Burt Colton, 


Longm«»dow,Ma«w 


Sept 19, 18B8 


82. 


1M2. Joseph H. Alter, 


Hew Haven, CI 


Apr, 18, 1864 


88. 


1844, Rev, Samuel D. Hanh, 




Deo. 11, 1868 


89. 


1846, William Minor, 


PeekskUl, K. T. 


Dec 27, 1868 


27. 




Wilton, Ct 


Ang. 20. 1868 


88. 


1847, William Gnnton, 


Wathington, T>. C 


Apr. 1, 1804 


27. 


Francis Louis Hodgea, 


Geneva, N.Y. 


Joly 27, 1868 


28. 


1847, Lneim HoUy Lyon, 


Greenwich, Ct 


Ang. 38, 1868 


80. 


Lions Bnrr Smith, 


Haddam, Ct 


Apr. SO, 1864 


se. 


1849, Horaee Hollister, ' 


Mobile, Ala. 


Sept 10, 1868 


27. 


ISfiO, Edward Fayson Clarke, 


Franklin, N. T, 


Sept 1, 1868 


3i 


1861, George Hopkini, 


HangatQck, Ct 


Doc 186R 




1B61, David 0. Morehoiue, 


York, Pa. 


June, 1864 




1868, Edward Walden, 




Jnly IB, 1864 





^tor*0 Stable. 

RxADsa — OoUege reader, I mean — did yon ever undertake, in a moat particn- 
Urly taping hot day in July, with the thermometer at 100 in the shade, and 
the aun sizzling in at your window with BDeh unmitigated violence, that tbe 
green blinds whieh decorate the walla of theee not wholly dassio ihadit are to- 
tally inadequate to ezolode him, and try to write for the million t If yon 
never did, yon know uo more of its terron than a man on a frog-pond in a 
rain-aUirm knows how the Atlantic looks in a hurrieanc 

Commencement week has arrived. Tlie ball opened with the annual r^atta 
of the Tale Navy, of which anitable and honorable mention has been made 
"Fair women and brave moft" (Byron) witneasad the struggle with the utmost 
•atiafaction. We have no donbt that they all did well As far a« the Row- 
ena's coneerned, we can only oonjeoture, at she has never reported herself 
AnxiooB friends can, no doubt, have their feara relieved by calling at the end 
of Long WbarC Other iierMse* of Commencement are to follow in the wake 
of the boat raee. The class of '64 will, we feel at Uberty to state, take tiieir 
leave of these elassio shades in pretty nmoh the usnal " pro-anctoritate-mihi- 
eommisaa" style. !^om our editorial aaeriaty we utter once again an eternal 
paz vobifcnm. 
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Editors' tabiM ara hombnge. Ton maj have been told so before ; but ttiiB 
is the first time k« (editorially speaking) have had an opportunfty to aay it. 
It is moat emphatically the pareait of the diueminatdon of ideas tmdeF diflonl- 
tiea And speakjng of difficulties, Fead this little somethiDf^ of a Very little 
friend of oars. That same little friend was engaged, on th^ evening of the 
glorious Foorth, in the paerile, but at the sane time patrotia andeioitiDgsport 
of eiploding fita-oraakare. His ptink went ont, and his amrions maternal re- 
foeed to supply matehes ; he yrta at a loss for igniting materiaL A thought 
atmok him forcibly, and with baad-long speed he made frantically for a light- 
ning-bog, eatight it, retamed in triumph, placed the fdsee of Hie cracker 
against the uufortonate bmte. Id big last extremity, and cominenced blowing 
vitJi great vigor. If that wasn't the parsuit of pyroteefaDJos under difficiHtiM 
we never heard of it 

Now, ohmu, pass over the iee-water) yoa'll find it in that JunJc-botSe m my 
room. Ah I thwik you. I'm out of breath, my boy I 



EXCHANGES, 

We welcome the flrst namber of the Marietta C6U^(i«t* Hliganae, but are 

looking in vain for its auocessor. Hie North Otfolina University Hagaane, 

the Amlurst Oolle^te, the VilUaois' Qoarterly, the Stylos, the Beloit Collage 

Uoathly, the QeMf;ia Univeraity, and the Erakine CoUagiato— all at hand. 



NOTICE TO C0HTRIBUT08S. 

The annual Premium of tbia Magazine is now open for competition. A Gold 
Medal of the valne of twenty-five dollars will be awarded to the author of the 
beat essay sent to this Hagatf&a, oudsr til* fblleviilg conditions. The writer 
must be an nndergradnate member of this Institution, and a sobacriber to the 
Hagadoe. Every eeaay designed to compete for the prsnium moat not eiaeed 
eight pages of the Magamne in length, and mint be sent to the undersigned, 
throngh the Post-Offiee, «u or before the fifth Wedaeedi^ of next Term, (Get. 
18,) accompanied by a sealed envelope oontoiuing tbe name of the writer, and 
inscribed by an assumed name. The envelope wilMte returned imopened ex- 
mft in the case of the ■noeessfiil oompCtitor. 

Tbe board of daoision oonaiats of two graduates of this OoQ^e eleatad by Uie 
Editors, and ths Chairman of the Board of Editma. 

E. MDLFOED, 
Chwrmu of tbe Board of Editera. 
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